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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Volkerpsyckologie : Eine Untersuchung der Entwickelungsgesetze von 
Sprache, Mythus und Sitte. Zweiter Band : Mythus und Religion. 
Zweiter Teil. Von Wilhelm Wundt. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engel- 
mann, 1906. — pp. 481. 

The first part of the second volume of Wundt' s Volkerpsyckologie, it 
may be remembered, was a treatise on the psychology of imagination 
{Phantasie~) which developed the general principles to be followed in 
the interpretation of the products of the mythological imagination, 
the phenomena now to be considered in detail. This second part con- 
sists of a single ' chapter ' (Chap. IV) of nearly 500 pages dealing 
with primitive ideas of the soul. Under this general heading, Wundt 
treats of the origin, forms, and modifications of these ideas, and of the 
beliefs and cults expressing them, including such topics as animism, 
witchcraft, fetichism, totemism, tabu, atoning sacrifice, ancestor wor- 
ship, and the belief in demons. The discussion is carried to the point 
where, with the demons of the sky having personal character, belief 
in demons passes over into belief in gods. The subject is profoundly 
interesting, and the treatment, it needs scarcely be remarked, masterly. 
Into a region peculiarly perplexing, where so much appears chaotic, 
doubtful, and inexplicable, Wundt has gone with a scientific equipment 
which, it is not too much to say, no other explorer in this region has 
ever possessed before, and he has constructed a map of it which, while 
contradicting the findings of other investigators at too many points to 
be indisputable in all details, bears the marks in its main outlines of a 
sound scientific construction. 

It is insisted, to begin with, that we must recognize not one, but two 
distinct primitive conceptions of the soul, not only that of the ' free ' 
soul, the independent psyche, but also that of the complex of psychic 
functions ' bound ' to the living body. The latter, indeed, is taken to 
be the more primitive, as being due to the most obvious associations. 
This ' bound ' soul appears in two main forms according as the living 
body as a whole or, by a more restricted association, certain preferred 
parts (kidneys, blood, excrements, nails, hair, the glance of the eye, 
etc. ) are regarded as its bearers. The ' free ' soul, though no less 
corporeal, has a different origin. Of its two main forms, that of the 
soul as breath arises chiefly from observing the cessation of the vital 
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functions with the last expiration of the breath, while that of the soul 
as phantom or shade is derived from such phenomena as the images 
seen in dreams. In early thought these different ideas coexist, are 
variously combined, undergo manifold modifications, and give rise to 
numerous forms of myth. That the soul should be conceived as in- 
corporated in worms, snakes, and other creeping things, and in fishes, 
birds, and trees ; that magical powers should be ascribed to the breath, 
— a fact suggesting that the idea of a transfusion of soul was the 
probable origin of the kiss ; 1 that visions and ecstasies should lead 
to the conception of the soul as something separable from the body ; 
that belief in spirits and demons should be largely influenced by night- 
marish dreams, — all this, and more, is here skilfully explained by the 
associations that enter into the affectively colored mythological 
apperception. 

The mythology of the soul is represented, with certain reservations, 
as developing through three main stages: (i) animism; (2) animal- 
ism (totemism) and manism (ancestor worship) ; and (3) demon 
worship. Under animism Wundt includes the simplest, most primi- 
tive soul-myths and the connected simplest forms of magic. They 
are based on ideas of the undivided body-soul and of the phantom 
soul. At this stage, it is held, we have no myths based on ideas of 
distinct bodily organ souls or of the soul as breath, these ideas being 
as yet undeveloped ; this is explained by the somewhat incredible 
assumption that men had either not yet noticed or had failed to be 
impressed by the fact that the heart stops beating and that respiration 
ceases with the extinction of life (p. 155). However, ideas are not 
wanting of the concentration of psychic energy in the blood, kidneys, 
etc., and it is in the belief that this energy may be physically appro- 
priated that Wundt finds the probable origin, though not the only 
persisting motive, of cannibalism. Ideas of the phantom soul, again, 
are the source of the most primitive rites connected with the dispo- 
sition of the dead, in which the primary object is not cultus of the 
dead, but protection of the living. Wundt admits that primitive 
animism, in the sense defined, is something of an abstraction ; but he 
regards this type of belief as primary because, starting with it, we 
can give a psychological explanation both of animism itself and of 
the transition from it to totemism, etc., whereas, if we make the latter 
primary, the phenomena become unintelligible. From the same point 
of view, he criticises the animistic hypothesis as commonly held, in 

1 Cf. for a highly sublimated form of this idea the verses ascribed to Plato : 
" Kissing I had my soul upon my lips ; my soul was passing from me to my love." 
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that it takes as original what is psychologically explicable only as the 
product of later reflection, namely, that the soul is a separable entity ; 
and he criticises it as a general mythological hypothesis, in that it 
unwarrantably assumes that nature-myths are derived from soul-myths. 
He further criticises the ' preanimistic ' hypothesis of Marett which 
derives soul-myths, nature-myths and religion from a primitive vague 
supernaturalism, in which ideas of the general animation and magical 
interrelation of objects spring from a supposed primitive feeling of 
awe, as virtually making belief in demons and magic precede beliefs 
about the soul. 

The origin of witchcraft and magic is ascribed to the demand for 
an explanation of such phenomena as sickness, death, and misfortune, 
when occurring under circumstances that preclude their being taken 
as matters of course ; the savage makes no demand for a general 
causal explanation. Nature-myths being still undeveloped, the only 
possible explanation in such cases is in that form of causal agency 
with which alone the savage is familiar, the human will. All the 
varieties of primitive witchcraft are readily connected with primitive 
ideas of the soul, particularly of the body-soul in the kidneys and 
generative organs and in the outstreaming glance of the eye, and of 
the free-roaming phantom soul. Its development is traced from its 
direct into two indirect forms, the 'symbolic' and the 'magical,' 
corresponding roughly to Frazer's distinctions of imitative and sym- 
pathetic magic. 

Based fundamentally on ideas of witchcraft, and thus an outgrowth 
of animism, is the most primitive of cults, fetichism, connected with 
which is the use of amulets and talismans. Although often appearing 
mingled with forms of a more developed mythology and, again, as a 
lapse from higher forms, Wundt has no hesitation in assigning to fetich- 
ism its place as a form of primitive animism marking the transition 
from belief in souls to belief in spirits and demons. To appeal to it 
as evidence of the existence of ' peoples without religion ' or, on the 
other hand, as evidence of degradation from an original monotheism, 
is in his view to ignore the most general psychological laws of evolu- 
tion. Fetichism is the germ out of which, eventually, religion is 
developed; but before we reach religion proper, we have to pass 
through intermediate forms of mythology, and first of all beliefs in 
spirits and demons, for which fetichism as a private cult, whose par- 
ticular object is not thought as the seat of any definite individual 
soul, prepares the way. 
Coming to the next stage of the development, Wundt finds that 
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the worship of animals precedes that of man and is connected origi- 
nally with the belief that man is descended from animals. Where 
the animal cultus is a dominating element in primitive mythology, 
this belief is, as a rule, to the effect that the tribe originated in some 
definite animal. This ' totemism ' gives rise, through manifold asso- 
ciations and the assimilation of further elements, to customs of tabu 
and rites of sacrifice, and finally, through connection with the animal 
ancestors, to the worship of ancestors and anthropogonic myths, cul- 
minating in ideals of the gods. One of the most noteworthy points 
in Wundt's whole treatment is his theory of the first step in this 
process, the origin of totemism. The phenomena are notoriously 
complicated, and for this reason the various theories proposed by 
Spencer, Lubbock, Lang, Frazer, and others are all open to more or 
less serious criticism. Here, if anywhere, the clue must be sought in 
psychology. Wundt goes straight to the heart of the matter when, 
abstracting from the myths and ceremonies that may plausibly be re- 
garded as secondary, he observes that totemism, as it appears under 
relatively original conditions, exhibits two especially prominent char- 
acteristics : ( 1 ) the original totems are animals, in all probability 
animals such as birds, lizards, crocodiles, and snakes, which are pre- 
eminently regarded as incarnations of souls; (2) these original to- 
tems are at one and the same time souls of ancestors and guardian 
demons. With this the theory is advanced that totemism is devel- 
oped from animism. The original totem, it is held, is the form 
into which, through direct or mediate association, the body-soul or 
breath-soul is apperceived as passing. Thus in the first instance the 
worms of the decaying body are apperceived as continuing the life of 
the dead man ; his life passes into them. Hence by association the 
identification of the soul with creeping things, such as snakes, lizards, 
etc. Similarly of the association of the breath-soul and birds. But 
if the soul of the dead man thus appears in animal form, it must, to 
primitive thinking, have originally been an animal, and the associa- 
tion which attaches the soul-animal of the man just dead to an ances- 
tor in the indefinite past transforms the soul-animal into an animal 
ancestor. From this numerous myths are developed. To the idea 
of the animal ancestor are transferred the motives already attaching 
to the primary soul-animal, the wish to appropriate the energies of 
the dead man combined with fear of his demonic power. Hence the 
many food regulations connected with the totem, hence the systems of 
tabu ; hence too, later, the sacred animal and the sacrifice. Finally, 
from the idea of the ancestor totem is naturally developed that of the 
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guardian demon. Totemism, with its worship of animal ancestors, 
influences and is in turn influenced by the development of the social 
organization, which in the first instance made it possible. Wundt 
leaves the reader to conjecture how animals not originally soul-ani- 
mals came to be selected as totems. 

The transition from totemism to ancestor-worship is obscured by 
the mingling with its many motives of nature-myths and poetic 
fictions. One feature of primitive folk-lore, however, is conspicuous, 
the naturalness to the savage mind of the coalescence of man and 
animal and of the generation of the one from the other. Eliminating 
later additions, Wundt finds anthropogonic myths of totemistic character 
in which (i) the human ancestor is directly referred to a totem, (2) 
the tribal ancestors are demonic beings, half animal, half human, 
gradually or suddenly metamorphosed into men, and (3) they are 
originally men, founders of the tribe and the inventors of its totem. 
Myths of the second and third type are oftenest combined with 
nature-myths ; the metamorphosis myths are the most influential. 
In these mixed forms, to which fantastic dreams (and monstrous 
births?) contribute, totemism reaches beyond itself: it is no longer 
an animal that is the ancestor of men, but man in the process of 
becoming. Nature-myths, in another direction, develop these mixed 
beings into animal gods. Manism, the worship of ancestors, does not 
arise directly out of totemism. In the strict sense, it is relatively rare, 
while cultus of the dead and of souls is universal. In China and 
Japan its development has been favored by relative isolation and a 
sense for historical tradition. It is only one of the forms derived 
from totemism containing elements of animism and nature-myths. 

Before reaching this stage, Wundt treats of other derivatives of 
totemism, particularly of tabu and sacrifice. Tabu, he thinks, origi- 
nated in the feeling of aversion aroused by certain animals, by corpses, 
forms of sickness, uncanny places, etc., united with fear of demonic 
powers. Established as tribal custom, the institutions of tabu convert 
the coercion of this fear into the constraint of custom, tradition, and 
finally of law. Ideas of tabu are intimately connected with those of 
magic ; the purifications and propitiatory sacrifices following its viola- 
tions are of the nature of a counter-magic. Here is the origin of the 
later religious ideas and emotions relative to the holy and the unclean. 
In his theory of sacrifice, accordingly, Wundt rejects the common 
notion that sacrifices originated in the idea of a gift to win the favor 
of the god, and only later assimilated ideas of magic. Robertson 
Smith's theory that they are based on the idea of a union with the 
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superior power by sharing with it the sacrificial meal, rightly empha- 
sizes certain facts, but is not sufficiently comprehensive. They arise 
in fact, Wundt holds, from a variety of motives, principally three : 
(1) motives of magic, (2) fear of demons, (3) motives of atonement. 
In different sacrificial rites these motives are differently combined, 
but in all sacrificial rites the primary genetic motive is found in ideas 
of magic, and this, though thrust into the background by other con- 
current motives later on, never entirely disappears. A similar account 
is given of the origin of asceticism ; it is not the product of philo- 
sophical reflection, nor does it first appear in the higher form of relig- 
ion ; it appears in renunciation of the flesh of the totem through fear 
of the ancestral spirit incarnated therein, and in the self-mortifications 
practised in connection with savage funeral rites, where the torn-out 
hair, cut-off finger, etc., are offered to the dead as parts of one' sown 
soul, to reconcile the spirit of the dead and to secure the survivors from 
its vengeance (p. 345). Taking up the subject again in connection 
with the discussion of the offerings made to the demons of vegetation, 
Wundt assigns the different forms of sacrifice to a three-fold origin, 
— to funeral ceremonies, to ideas of tabu, and to the cultus of the 
demons of vegetation. In the first, the essential idea of the offering 
is to avert harm from the living ; in the second, the desire for purifica- 
tion and atonement gives rise to the atoning sacrifice ; in the third, the 
motive to propitiate the demonic powers seen in offerings to the dead 
appears at a higher stage and we have the prayer- and thank-offering. 
As the latter turns ever more and more to the celestial demons of 
vegetation and develops richer liturgical forms, it tends to exalt the 
celestial demons to the rank of celestial gods, the 'further development 
being conditioned on considerations of nature-myths and the religious 
ideas therewith connected (p. 449). 

The third and last main stage in the evolution of mythology from 
belief in souls is the belief in demons. Ideas of demons may arise 
directly from ideas of souls, or independently. Most of the special 
ideas of demons are of the latter sort. But in either case the concep- 
tion of demons has its roots in conceptions of the soul, from which it 
arises by fusion with ideas of magic. It is an essential attribute of 
the demon to work magically ; the soul begins to be a demon when it 
produces magical effects. Thus there is nothing of the demonic when 
the soul passes into a breath, a worm, or a bird, or when it is trans- 
fused into another man ; but the phantom soul appearing in dreams 
is at the point of becoming a demon, and the spirit of the dead that 
roams in the house is one. The conception of the demon undergoes 
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modification in two directions : in the first, it is taken back to its 
starting-point and becomes a power in the soul ; in the second, it is ex- 
panded into the illimitable and becomes the divine power controlling 
nature and human life. The principal forms assumed by the demons 
of mythology are : (i) spook-demons, including spirits or ghosts and 
nature-demons, — spirits of the house, earth, air, and water; (2) 
demons of disease and madness, with which is connected the belief 
in witches and witchcraft; (3) demons of vegetation; (4) guardian 
demons of places, classes, and occupations ; and (5) celestial demons 
of the sky. The last are so intimately combined with nature-myths 
and tend to exhibit such well-defined personal characteristics, that their 
consideration is postponed. Of the rest the most interesting in many 
respects are the demons of vegetation. With them we have the first 
definite cultural advance at this stage of belief. This has been already 
indicated by what has been said concerning the ideas of sacrifice con- 
nected with them. They differ from all other souls, spirits, or demons 
by their relation to experiences of common needs and the impulse to 
secure satisfaction by common cults and common work ; the common 
activities of ploughing, sowing, and reaping are so interpenetrated with 
cultus-ceremonies, that the work itself becomes a cultus and the cul- 
tus a work as necessary to the security of the common life as the actual 
cultivation of the fields. Wundt derives these vegetation demons 
from a limitation, under the influence of common work, of the more 
original totemistic guardian demons, distributed over the animal and 
vegetable world (p. 421). Speaking of the guardian demons of the 
next, fourth, class, Wundt raises the question whether their cultus does 
not have essentially the character of a religion. He answers in the 
affirmative ; here, as in customs of tabu and in the vegetation-cults, we 
have, he says, significant beginnings of a religious development. But 
if the question is asked whether these demons do not have the char- 
acter of gods, we must give, he thinks, a different answer. There are 
undoubted analogies between these guardian demons and gods, but 
while both possess superhuman power, the former lack the personality 
and transcendent existence which belong to the latter. The concep- 
tion of religion and the conception of God are not, therefore, coinci- 
dent. The development of religion is not a logical process, least of 
all a progressive induction or subsumption, but a psychical synthesis to 
which numerous elements of diverse origin contribute (p. 468). 

The above must suffice to indicate Wundt' s general point of view 
and the wealth of mythological material he has brought under its 
survey. The unity of principles exhibited amid the complexity of 
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the facts is most impressive. We have here the beginnings of a truly- 
genetic treatment of human culture in its psychological aspects. 
Wundt has traced to their roots in primitive animism some of the 
finest products of our civilization as well as many of the persistent 
superstitions that survive to remind us of their origin. He has 
explained how animism itself arose, and how animistic ideas develop 
into customs and myths, influencing and being influenced by the 
emotional reactions associating and interpreting the elements presented 
by experience in accordance with definite psychological laws. Some, 
perhaps, may find in his treatment a tendency to over-simplification. 
Yet Wundt persistently opposes this tendency, refusing, for instance, 
to recognize only one source of soul-myths and accepting an inde- 
pendent origin of nature-myths. And he nowhere operates with the 
bare psychological abstraction of a ' savage mind. ' His psychological 
principles are such as appear under different conditions in all stages 
of mental evolution. Whether or not he has everywhere taken full 
account of all the facts, is for the expert students of comparative 
mythology to say. Accepting, however, the facts as he states them, 
it is easy to believe that the development took place essentially as he 
describes it. Mythology is not an exact science, and sometime, no 
doubt, when we have more data and psychology is more advanced, 
the work will be done over again and the results will be surer ; but it 
is safe to say that it will require another Wundt to do it and probably 
another generation. 

H. N. Gardiner. 
Smith College. 

Studies in Humanism. By F. C. S. Schiller. London, Macmillan 
& Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co, 1907. — pp. xv, 492. 

The nucleus of this volume consists of papers already published in 
various journals. But so much has been added in the way of new 
papers and extensions of the old ones, that, according to the preface, 
''not more than one third, and that the less constructive part, can be 
said to have been in print before. ' ' The papers all relate in one way 
or another to the subjects of Pragmatism and Humanism. They may, 
however, be conveniently divided into groups according to the as- 
pects of their common subject-matter which they respectively empha- 
size. ( 1) Perhaps the most important group is composed of the papers 
in which Mr. Schiller expounds the epistemological significance of 
Pragmatism and Humanism as methods, this being the aspect of these 
doctrines in which he himself is primarily interested. But he also 



